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We find here three plays of the eighteenth, fifteen of the nine- 
teenth, and seven of the twentieth century. No drama is included 
unless it was actually produced on the American professional stage. 
It is pleasant to find such exceedingly successful acting dramas as 
Boker's Francesco, (in which I once suped with Lawrence Barrett) ; 
Rip Van Winkle, as played by Jefferson; Secret Service, Shenan- 
doah, and others. Each play is preceded by a commendably brief 
and satisfactory introduction, with the cast of players, and some- 
times with a facsimile title-page. It is good to see Augustus 
Thomas's masterpiece, The Witching Hour; and it is unfortunate 
that from Moody and Pitch we have only The Faith Healer and 
Her Great Match, though the reason for the selection of the latter 
is explained. 

Some will wish that Eugene Walter's The Easiest Way, Paul 
Armstrong's Salomy Jane, and Louis K. Anspacher's The Unchas- 
tened Woman had been included; the last-named is certainly one 
of the most original and powerful American plays of the twentieth 
century; but we cannot have everything. Mr. Quinn has made 
his selections judiciously, he has devoted an enormous amount of 
work to this book which will appear to those who have done any con- 
scientious editing, and all who are interested in American litera- 
ture and drama will be grateful to him. 

William Lyon Phelps. 
Yale University. 



Teatro Antiguo Espanol, Textos y Estudios, L, Luis Velez de 
Guevara, La Serrana de la Vera, publicada por R. Menendez 
Pidal y Ma. Goyri de Menendez Pidal. Madrid, 1916. 
8vo., vii + 176 pp., 4 ptas. 

This is the first critical edition of a Spanish play published in 
Spain, and augurs well for the series of dramatic works of the 16 th 
and 17th centuries promised by the " Centro de Estudios Histori- 
cos." No editors were better qualified to inaugurate the series thau 
Menendez Pidal and his learned consort. Scholars and connois- 
seurs, to whom these editions are addressed, will hail with delight 
a series that promises so well for a better appreciation of Spain's 
dramatic literature. The spelling of the original manuscript is 
preserved, except that " u " and " v " are distinguished. The punct- 
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uation and accentuation have been modernized, with a proper 
scorn, in the case of accentuation, for such trifling inconsistencies 
as, e. g. "ay : si" (1. 1140). At the foot of the pages are palaeo- 
graphic notes, and in the " Notas y Ooservaciones " at the end of 
the volume information is provided on the manuscript and its date, 
the historical source, Lope de Vega's play of the same title, the 
popular ballad on the theme, a comparison with other plays based 
on the legend of the Serrano, de la Vera, the legend in popular lit- 
erature, and, finally, there are valuable notes, grammatical and ex- 
egetical, and a schedule of the versification employed. Some dis- 
cussion might have been vouchsafed us of the interesting stage 
directions, more especially as we have the good fortune here to 
have an original manuscript. The matter will be referred to again 
in this review, but attention may be called now to the considerable 
use of the upper stage (" corredor"), which was provided with a 
curtain (" corren el tafetan," 1. 3284 + ) for set scenes. This 
curtain probably covered an opening at the back of the " corredor." 

The play unfortunately is of scant merit as a piece of litera- 
ture. A ranting, female " miles gloriosus," who, when her virtue 
suffers compromise, becomes one of the numerous brigands and 
murderers of the Spanish drama, and, after wreaking vengeance 
upon her betrayer, meets an inglorious death on the gallows, almost 
within view of the spectators, is hardly a heroine to inspire a mas- 
terpiece. It was undoubtedly the folk-lore or ballad interest of the 
play which appealed to the editors, and persuaded them to make 
the play accessible in print. A play of more conspicuous merits, 
well edited like this one, might have done something to make more 
popular in Spain scholarly investigations. Very recently there ap- 
peared a ponderous tome on the Origenes de la Leyenda La Serrana 
de la Vera, which a reviewer in a well-known Spanish journal of 
some pretensions in matters of scholarship lauded most generously, 
but in which, the present editors state, "no lieraos saoido hollar 
nada que tenga relacion con la leyenda" (p. 130). 

In an edition prepared with so much care and critical acumen 
there is little a reviewer can correct or amplify. A few points may 
be noted, however. The printer's devil has played havoc with the 
indentation of lines 33-41. In the following lines substitute 
" lenguas " for " leguas " : 

que eso duendes y leguas ay muy pocos 

que las entiendan ni los aian visto. (2644-2645) 
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The interview between Gila and her father on the gallows repeats 
an old story for which references will be found, for example, in 
Crane's edition of Jacques de Vitry's Exempla (p. 259). 

Gila. Llegate mas. 

Giraldo. Ya me llego. 

j La orexa, ingrata, me arrancas 

con los dientes? 
Gila. Padre, si, 

que esto mereze quien pasa 

por las libertades todas 

de los hijos. Si tu usaras 

rigor conmigo al principio 

de mi inclinaci6n gallarda, 

yo no llegara a este estremo: 

escarmienten en tus canas 

y en mi los que tienen hijos. (3248-3258) 

An old Spanish version of the story is included in Climente San- 
chez's El Libro de los Enxemplos (ISTo. cclssiii) and is as fol- 
lows: 

Dicen que un buen homme tenia un fijo, e cuando ninno, aunque 
furtaba e facia otros males, nunea lo quiso castigar; e de que fue 
en edad de homme, teniendo la mala costumbre, fue tornado en 
furto e preso. E queriendolo enforcar, rogo a su padre que lo besase, 
e el padre llegandole a besar, trabolo de las narices con los dientes e 
cortogelos. E demandaron por que cometiera cosa tan fea e tan 
mala, e respondio : " Que razon hobiera de lo facer, porque su 
padre cuando mozo non lo castigo, e asi le trayera a la forca." 

The autograph manuscript is signed and dated " En Yalladolid 
a 7 (sic) de 1603." The editors are at great pains to show that the 
date is wrong, and that the play could not have been written before 
1613. The arguments seem valid, but they do not convince the 
present reviewer. It is unnecessary to repeat them here, or to try 
to refute them seriatim. The following considerations suggest 
themselves, however: (1) 1603 might be mistakenly written for, 
let us say, 1604, but not for 1613; (2) "Valladolid, 1608" that is 
when the capital was there, means something, but "Valladolid, 
1613 "does not; (8) the play is very clearly the work of a young 
man; (4) it was written for Jusepa Vaca, who was in Valladolid 
in August of 1603 playing in the company of her husband, Juan 
de Morales (Bulletin Hispanique, 1907, p. 368). Query: Does 7 
in the date of the play refer to July? (5) The play is a spec- 
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tacular one, and may have been one of the two plays acted before 
the queen by Juan de Morales and his wife in August of 1603. A 
play of this type was not intended for the stage of an ordinary 
theatre, but was probably acted in the court of a palace. Note 
especially the stage directions on page 10, where the whole com- 
pany of actors enters " por el patio," with Gila on horseback. When 
they reach the stage ("tablado"), she dismounts, and the horse is 
taken away. Other stage directions might be quoted to support 
the view that this is no ordinary play prepared for the regular 
stage, but is just such a production as actors presented before 
royalty or grandees. 

Milton A. Buchanan. 

University of Toronto. 



John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama. By Rupert Brooke. 
New York, John Lane Campany, 1917. 

This clever book is in pretty equal proportions amusing, irritat- 
ing, and instructive. Composed in the most accepted style of the 
recent ' young England ' movement, it is naturally rich in para- 
dox and somewhat poor in manners. One may doubt whether much 
is gained, beyond reminiscence of Mr. Shaw, by calling the method 
of dividing plays according to subject — admittedly a useful method 
— "the method of Professor Schelling and of Polonius," or by 
complaining that " Dr. Ward throws up hands of outraged refine- 
ment " over two unclean and not remarkably brilliant comedies. The 
ragging of the critics leads to positive misstatement, I think, when 
it provokes such remarks as the following: "The Elizabethans 
liked obscenity; and the primness and the wickedness that do not 
like it have no business with them;" or, "If literary criticism 
crosses Lethe, and we could hear the comments of the foul-mouthed 
ghosts of Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Webster on this too common 
attitude, their out-spoken uncleanliness would prostrate Professor 
Schelling and his friends." Now we can be very reasonably sure 
that two of the poets named would not have cared for the comedies 
in question — Westward Ho and Northward Ho; and for causes 
pretty similar, mutatis mutandis, to those urged by our chief critics 
today. And on the alleged Elizabethan love of obscenity, the re- 
cent words of Professor Gayley (Representative English Comedies, 



